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the psychology of attention. 

By M. Carta Sturge. 

Part III. 

[Continued Jrom page 659). 

We have discussed in previous numbers in a very simple 
and unpretending way, aiming rather at practical use than 
at a profound analysis of the mysteries of mental processes 
some of the more obvious facts of Attention. We have found 
on what the attractive power of impressions depends in order 
to gain the attention of a child easily and effectively, and we 
have in a slight degree discussed Voluntary and Involuntary 
Attention ; I propose in this third part to glance at some 
other data which bear upon Attention. 

We have found that in order to develop the full vitality 
of the child that it is necessary to occupy the attention fully, 
taking advantage of the fact that both Contrast and Same- 
ness or Familiarity are necessary that the child may easily 
attend to and understand the things presented to him, 
avoiding monotony on the one hand and over-variety on the 
other, and that, within these limits, the more a child’s mind 
is exercised by movements of attention, and presented with 
impressions that interest, will he be alive, duly and actively 
conscious. Our object is to promote a vivid consciousness, 
always, of course, within the limits of fatigue and undue 
excitement. 

Fiovv the greater the number of impressions that can be 
received simultaneously and attended to, the more alive we 
are ; the consciousness is heightened to the utmost. We ah 
know the rich experience of drinking in by eye and ear a 
great number of impressions, and the exceeding sense o 
satisfaction where many factors go to build up our moment s 
consciousness, spring sunshine, pleasant landscape, buddin£ 
trees, a wealth of flowers, song of birds, pleasant companion- 
ship, “eyes and ears” taking “ in their dole,” as contraste 

with dull circumstances in which there is a lack of inters 


or ATItKIIOt , 
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and nothing to fasten the att • 

perience in a long monotonous^" Up ° n> SUch as we ex- 
deadening to both body and mind inside omnibus 

ive bestget this fullest co„ sc io usn f ss ,f he ^tion is how can 
We may heighten our power bv „ ’ • ! ”““""1 ofvitality ■ 
ways, either by increasing the in,V. Vmg im P re «ions in two 
to an object, or by widening th^s TV* 1 which attend 

attending to many things But A ° f consci °usness by- 
tendency to be incompatible with JJT®, tW ° Ways have a 
as we concentrate our attention , 1 ° ther - In Proportion 
thing do we narrow the field' of . lntensit y upon one 
pressions received being little att C ° I , 1S ^ l0Usness i other im- 
apprehended, if at all. Whilst nr! A ^ !° are Very va £ ue ly 
our field of consciousness thl" le other hand, the wider 
pressions attended to the ,1« S ? ater the ™"">er of im- 
thing received into c'ontio^ 

the field, but increases intensitv Biff • ntratlon nar rows 

but lessens the intensity TLrf f Wld6nS the field 

may get the maximum of intensity and dL™ 6 — ■ by W , hlCh WG 
without their • ty d dlffusion combination , 

v itnout their markedly militating against each other so that 

the vitality may be heightened to the almost i Bj! takbg 

a ,° b C eTe nt , 6 , f T™* “ d '"is nLimu * 

= 3e realized, and depends partly upon what some 

psychologists have called Economy in the effort of Attention. 

"A ere are many impressions which cannot be presented 
o the mind, or at least cannot be attended to, at the same 
time. Such are said to be in-copresentable, unable to be 
presented together. We have good illustrations in taste. 

we try' to taste two things essentially different in quality, 
or instance a sweetened ice and savoury meat, simul- 
taneously, we shall find that we cannot attend to, or realize 
both tastes at the same time. We attend now to this and 
now to that, can only really apprehend both tastes by r 
moving our attention rapidly' from one to the other. The 
more unlike the two impressions, or the less properties 
l hey have in common, the sharper and more abrupt in our 
c °nsciousness is the effort to realize both together. Ihis 
necessarily causes a feeling of unpleasantness, of fatigue, of 
jar. We find this in the approximation of two inharmonious 
c °lours ; each colour may be pleasant in itself, but seen 
together, so that we must try to realize them together, the 
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effect is painful. So with discordant notes. I n th Us tr . 
to apprehend inharmonious or in-copresentable itnpr ess j 0 g 
there is a drain upon the effort of attention which is wasted 
dissipating. There is a distinct loss of vitality. Wh U1 ’ 
impressions are harmonious, partly alike, have properties 
common, the same effort of attention can include them both” 
here there is economy of effort, and the result is reposeful’ 
pleasant, and when, as in hearing an orchestral band ’ 
great multitude of harmonious impressions are received' & 
once, highly stimulating and vitalizing. In such a case we 
have both great intensity and great width of field, at least 
so far as the ear is concerned. Add, what unfortunatel ’ 
rarely happens, that the concert is heard in the open air 
with the charm of fresh air and sunshine, of greenness and 
flowers, and the width of the field of consciousness would be 
still greater without much, if any, loss of intensity in the 
delight of the music. 

The more harmonious the surroundings, then, of a child in 
his schoolroom and playground, the less the strain upon 
his little mind ; although much of this strain he is not exactly 
conscious of, yet it tells in the long run. But in most of our 
daily life it is impossible so to arrange things as to have this 
maximum of intensity and diffusion in combination. Very 
much of what we receive into consciousness that cannot be 
definitely attended to, makes only a sort of vague accom- 
paniment to those impressions which we are attending to, 
and which, therefore, we see clearly. But even here much 
of the vitality of the consciousness will depend upon whether 
this vague background, as I might call it, is, as far as it is 
present at all, pleasant or unpleasant. These little-attended 
to impressions are in their sum-total important in producing) 
to speak, a general feeling of comfort or discomfort, 
though this will vary very much with different temperaments, 
some being indifferent to their surroundings, others very 
much influenced by them, however much they are concen- 
a tmg themselves on their books or other interests. 1° 
temperaments a gloomy schoolroom, a cheerles 
nner ln those about them, a dingy outlook and so ° n > 
are consciously depressing. 

• are think that when we talk about 

distances, that we are using this word in a 


depressing 

figurative 


sense, and are often inclined to ' T ___ 

if we find persons complain thttrt"* ? aS a Uttle faa ciful 
thing depressing. But it is not VJ 1 ^ SUch and such a 
used figuratively at all, but late thls . con nection, a WOr d 
that unpleasant impressions of * Xperiments have shewn 
devitalizing effect upon the nhv^ T* haVe a Orally 
impressions, even very momentary Pleasant 

a bright colour, are found by ex/eri ^ & pleasant taste, 
deepen the breathing, increase the muTcuL° ' he PU,se ' 
the actual volume of the body m! P ° wer and also 

correspondingly depress the pulse, decreLr^ 8301 ° nes 
power, and so on. It has also Wn r ® the muscular 
of the blood and of the secretions lhat the fl Ua lity 

considerably according to pleasurable 0 eXCr , etl ° ns chan g«s 
and I am told that an American Dshvr'h" painful experiences, 
the quality of the blood of a ££? T 
reading the death of “ Little Nell " f n a She had been 

nutritive qualities by 30 or 40 per cent and in 

of an hour or so. This being so, i, U easy to infer thTtThe 
effect of a gloomy schoolroom or cheerless outlook must ha™ 
an effect on a sensitive child in the course of time thaHs 
really mjurtous, and especially such disagreeable experiences 
as a sense of neglect, of fear, or anything that worries must 
tend to destroy nerve material. The mind necessarily in such 
circumstances becomes dull, unable to attend, stupid is in 
fact not fully alive. 


Anything therefore that tends to make the background, as 
I call it, pleasant, tends to increase the vital force the child 
has to bring to his lessons, makes everything easier to him. 

A good instance of this is the very much longer marches 
soldiers can make to music than without it. Many think this 
a sort of fancy. They will tell you that the soldier has to 
move his muscles just as many times and over just as many 
miles whether he is marching to music or not, and that it is 
Mle to say that the actual fatigue is less in the one case than 
m the other. It is true that the distance when marching to 
music remains unaltered, and the number of muscular move- 
me nts as great, but the music is highly pleasurable and 
inspiriting, and hightens the soldier’s vitality, so that he has 
actually more nerve-force to draw upon for making liis marc h, 


and can therefore do it with less fatigue. 
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The same thing occurs with all of us. We all know h 
much more fatiguing it is to walk over a level, monotono, 
road than it is, perhaps, to walk twice the distance a i 0nf , 
zig-zig cliff walk on the coast, or through flowery mead «; 

1 7\ T r* «« I ■r /*\ t»r o /N y-v 1% *1-1 1 O 
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or varied woods. Mark how soon a child drags i ts f 
during a town walk, and how he bounds along in the countr^ 
There is in very fact greater nerve-force to draw upon. ^ 
Bright colour, to those with an eye for colour, is 
stimulating in the same way ; bright hangings and bright 
carpets go for much, especially in the dismal atmospher 
of London or great manufacturing centres, One doctor I 
know of even advocates in these circumstances red glass for 
window panes, and certainly flowers are invaluable. 

Facts such as I have mentioned above account consider 
ably for the erratic and uncertain strength of invalids. How 
often one hears people say, “ Oh, she is not an invalid : she 
can do anything she likes , you will observe.” Yes, what 
she likes, because anything that interests her stimulates her 
raises her pulse, deepens her breathing, and, like the 
marching soldier, she has more nerve-force to draw upon. 

I am not saying that invalids should not be encouraged to 
try sometimes what they do not like, but I do say that 
such rough-and-ready pronouncements upon a person’s 
invalidism often merely indicate great physiological and 
psychological ignorance on the part of the speaker. 

There is no doubt that it is important so to train people 
morally to endurance and self-control, as to enable them in 
part to overcome this erratic inequality in their powers of 
energy, this dependence upon the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of their environment, nevertheless it is a very 
real act that upon sensitive natures these outward facts do 
act very powerfully, and only too really affect the vitality both 
in its mental and physical aspects. 

I am veiy fat from advocating bringing children up as 
ouse p ants, sheltering them too carefully from every 
verse wind, from everything unpleasant; or from making - 
everything so easy for them that they never learn endurance, 

: 71 ° P 1 6 ^ n j utdous habit of discontented complaint the 

to aril 7 m f 6t Whh an y thi "g a little disagreeable, or have 
enerva/ What 15 uninter esting. This would indeed be 
enervating to the moral nature, and one has seen .* 
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injurious effects only to77wT~~r 7 ~ 

child. It is often necessary to infli ? What makes the spoilt 
its physically depressing effect * present pain > in spite of 
greater pain hereafter. And in 7 ° rder t0 prevent much 
desires now, in order that he m ays y ieldin g to a child’s 

unhappiness, we are multiplvincr^ 7 / 01 have a moment’s 

hundred-fold, by failing to teach Mm Wt “ nhappiness b y * 
and how to present the best m i now to endure manfully, 
reverses of life that are sure to rZ !° ^ difficulties and 
all, we all know that it is of fo ^ . And the "> after 
children should develop character thZ***^ [ mportance that 
intellectual or physical pou^T Wh™',, beS ‘ P ° ssible 
sometimes they must, J "“ai an7,h? I*?** ^ aS 
must yield to the former, there must he phyS .' Ca ’ lhe lattl?r 
life" in order to “find it” in L ‘ be a seem "’g “ losing of 

would think there was little occasion toTay^ U'butT 
the countless instances of “sDoib” rPuJ 1 ’ but for 

every day, spoilt in every sens 2 of ?“ °" 6 S6eS 

morally, intellectually aj cTT d£ 

contented 1 sptr.t ,t usually develops, reacts upon the health as 
one of the most adverse unpleasant impressions we can 
possibly experience. 

Whilst thus laying stress, as I have done above, on 
the depressing effect of disagreeable impressions, and on the 
importance of heightening the power of giving effective 
attention by pleasant stimulus, I would not advocate too 
much shelter from the disagreeable, but within the limits of 
what in this way would be enervating or demoralizing, I 
would urge strongly careful attention to the environment of 
of a child so far as to make it as cheerful and as inspiriting 
as possible, and especially where circumstances compel their 
being brought up in the depressing atmosphere and influences 
of our great cities and towns. 


